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DZotedS^lind S^hysicianUells  of  £ife  Seattle 

An  Interview  granted  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Bolotin,    Chicago,    at  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 


The  word  interview  is  often  connected  in 
thought  with  the  "pumping"  process.  The 
average  person  when  reading  an  interview, 
granted  by  some  interesting  person  to  some- 
one else  less  interesting,  naturally  supposes 
that  the  article  he  reads  was  obtained  by 
question  after  question,  answer  after  an- 
swer— in  fact,  a  sort  of  cut  and  dried  form 
of  conversation. 

This  kind  of  an  interview  may  be  the 
most  common,  and  may  prove  most  satisfac- 
tory to  everyone  interested,  in  the  long  run. 
But  once  in  a  while  the  seeker  of  the  in- 
formation from  the  tongue  of  "some  one 
else,"  secures  what  he  wants  without  ex- 
tending his  own  powers  of  conversation. 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  Illinois.  State 
School  for  the  Blind  yesterday  afternoon,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  meet  a  man  of  the  type 
that  when  he  is  asked  for  an  interview  he 
either  plunges  in  with  all  the  vim  and  en- 
thusiasm of  an  orator  addressing  an  audi- 
ence of  thousands,  or  I  should  judge,  if  he 
did  not  desire  to  tell  something  of  his  life 
and  his  battle  to  overcome  one  of  the  great- 
est handicaps  a  human  may  possess,  he 
v/ould  say  so  in  the  same  enthusiastic 
manner. 

The  man  spoken  of  is  Dr.  .1.  W.  Bolotin  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  few  pioneer  blind  phys- 
icians in  the  world;  a  man  who  has  attract- 
ed attention  of  the  world's  leading  profess- 
ional men;  who  entered  the  Illinois  School 
tor  the  Blind  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and 
left  at  15,  educated  along  certain  lines,  and 
uneducated  in  others.  Dr.  Bolotin  was  will- 
ing to  tell  some  intimate  facts  of  his  life, 
which  he  hopes  may  be  read  by  a  large 
number  of  people — people  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  Should 
this  article  be  communicated  but  to  one 
hlind  person,  and  that  person  inspired  to 
continue  his  or  her  battle  to  success,  no 
doubt  the  great  blind  specialist  will  be  satis- 
i'ied  for  the  time  spent  in  giving  me  these 
tacts. 

Dr.  Bolotin  was  accompanied  to  the  office 
of  Superintendent  Robert  W.  Woolston  of 
the  school  by  his  wife  who  unliked  her  hus- 
band, is  blessed  with  perfect  sight.  The 
dead  of  the  institution  left  us  to  ourselves, 
after  formal  introductions. 


Greeting  this  noted  leader  of  the  blind  is 
a  pleasure  in  itself.  He  has  a  personality 
unequalled  by  the  majority  of  persons  who 
can  look  you  in  the  face  as  they  grasp  your 
hand. 

1  asked  Dr.  Bolotin  a  few  preliminary 
questions.  Then  he  took  charge  of  the 
interview  and  led  throughout. 

When  five  years  old  the  now  prosperous 
physician  came  to  the  locai  institution  from 
Chicago.  He  took  a  course  equivalent  to 
our  public  grammar  schools,  hand  work 
and  some  music.  The  handwork  was  sup- 
posed to  fit  him  for  some  trade  when  he 
went  out  into  the  world  to  make  his  way. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  was  taken  from  the 
school  because  of  financial  distress  of  his 
parents.  He  returned  to  Chicago,  and  jusi 
then  •  begun  to  realize  his  plight.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  attended  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  the  blind  in  America,  but  he 
was  fitted  for  any  position  which  a  person 
of  sight  coula  fill.  And  no  one  wanted  to 
give  him  a  chance,  anyhow 

After  a  long  search  for  employment,  he 
was  given  a  trial  by  a  typewriter  agency  a.*^ 
a  salesman.  Selling  typewriters  soon  be 
came  his  livelihood  until  he  could  climb  the 
ladder. 

He  sold  machines  during  the  day  and 
studied  at  night.  He  studied  osteopathy 
for  the  time  and  then  turned  to  medicine 
He  entered  the  old  Chicago  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgrey,  now  the  Loyala  Univer- 
sity. 

Entrance  to  this  school  was  not  easy  for 
the  blind  youth.  He  was  informed  by  the 
dean  that  they  had  no  way  of  teaching 
blind  persons,  but  that  if  he  could  take  the 
course  without  going  into  his  office  for  as- 
siatance,  he  was  welcome.  Should  the 
course  prove  too  difficult  for  the  handicap- 
ped student,  the  college  official  informed 
him  ttiat  he  would  be  told  so." 

For  four  years  Bolotin  attended  the  school 
and  never  once  entered  the  dean's  head- 
quarters. But  to  other  instructors  he  went 
:or  assistance  at  times,  and  almost  always 
obtained  it. 

Often  the  blind  student  would  make  an 
engagement  with  a  physician,  asking  to  be 
shov/n  some  simple  thins;  that  he  could  not 
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get  in  the  classes.  Bolotin  always  offered 
to  pay  the  person  who  helped  him,  and 
most  always  had  it  to  do. 

A  simple  demonstration  often  cost  him 
ip5.  He  would  then  sell  a  typewriter  or  two 
to  pay  the  bill. 

At  the  time  he  was  striving  to  gain  an 
education  in  medicine,  the  majority  of  phys- 
icians were  uninterested  in  his  struggles, 
'Bolotin  said.  However  there  were  a  few 
of  the  profession  who  endeavored  to  help 
him  who  charged  nothing  for  their  assist- 
ance. One  of  these  was  Dr.  Prank  P.  Nor- 
bury,  now  of  Springfield,  who  was  serving 
on  the  state  medical  examining  board  at  the 
time  the  blind  physician  took  his  tests. 

After  completing  the  course  and  securing 
the  right  to  practice,  the  blind  graduate 
opened  an  office.  For  six  months  he  was  at 
his  office,  and  in  that  time  earned  |2  in  fees. 
The  public  would  not  patronize  a  blind  man. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Bolotin  met  a 
former  teacher  of  the  Illinois  School  for  tho 
Blind.  His  old  teacher  advised  a  change  in 
location  of  his  office.  He  moved  his  head- 
quarters to  the  office  of  a  friendly  dentist. 
Then  practice  started. 

For  a  time  he  made  on  an  average  of  |3 
per  day.  It  was  a  steady  rise.  The  public 
was  slow  to  learn  that  he  was  as  well  quali- 
fied to  treat  human  ailments  as  physicians 
gifted  with  sight.  It  did  learn,  and  Dr. 
Bolotin  is  now  one  of  the  leading  heart  and 
lung  specialists  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the 
few  blind  physicians  of  this  country. 

While  at  the  Chicago  school  Bolotin 
learned  to  recognize  everyone  of  the  600 
students  enrolled. 

He  can  take  a  patient's  temperature  by 
touch,  and  his  estimate  will  not  vary  more 
than  the  best  thermometer.  He  writes  all 
his  prescriptions  by  typewriter. 

During  his  study  of  medicine  he  would  not 
employ  notes  and  requried  himself  to  re- 
member the  main  points  of  the  lectures. 

ThB  climb  to  success  was  easy  for  Bolo- 
tin after  he  got  a  start.  Should  he  cease 
the  practical  of  medicine  now,  there  would 
be  many  openings  for  him. 

Bight  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium  at  Chic- 
ago. For  five  years  he  was  an  examiner 
for  the  House  of  Corrections  in  Chicago, 
during  the  time  John  L.  Whitman  was  at  its 
head.  During  the  World  war  he  examined 
hundreds  of  men,  affected  by  the  first  draft 
His  professional  career  has  been  an  active 
one  since  he  once  had  a  start — a  chance  to 
show  what  a  blind  man  can  do. 

The  above  are  facts  pertaining  to  the  life 
and  battle  of  the  physician.  We  are  now 
(ioming  to  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  interview. 

"Thousands  of  America's  men  were  kill- 
ed and  injured  in  the  World  war,"  he  said. 
"For  a  great  cause.  Should  that  cause  have 
been  but  to  force  the  public  to  recognize 
the  rights  and  value  of  the  nation's  blind, 
and  handicapped,  as  it  is  now  doing,  the 
war  would  not  have  been  fought  in  vain." 

Mr.  Bolotin  believes  that  the  World  war 
did  more  for  the  blind  and  otherwise  handi- 
capped population  of  the  country  than  any- 
things  else  in  history.  In  the  years  since  the 
war  the  blind  man  has  been  recognized  as 


something  more  than  an  object  of  pity  and 
a  mendicant.  He  is  now  being  schooled  so 
as  to  be  able  to  take  his  place  beside  his 
brothers  of  sight  in  earning  daily  bread. 

"If  an  expert  piano  tuner,  who  can  see,  is 
given  !p25  for  a  job,  why  isn't  a  blind  man's 
services  worth  the  same  amount  if  he  does 
the  work  as  well,"  Bolotin  argued.  Ordi- 
arily,  in  years  past,  he  would  be  given  $5,  a 
world  of  pity  and  an  old  ragged  coat."  This 
idea  was  prevalent  in  all  the  remarks  of 
the  physician. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  local  school 
toward  fitting  the  blind  for  usefullness  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Bolotin  said  the  courses  here 
have  never  before  been  more  practical.  At 
the  time  he  attended  school  here,  there  was 
little  to  receive  in  vocational  training. 
Some  basket  work,  some  piano  tuning,  some 
broom-making  was  offered  to  the  pupils, 
together  with  grammar  school  courses  and 
masic.  The  vocational  training  only  half 
fitted  the  pupils  for  actual  work  by  whicii 
to  make  a  living.  They  could  not  leave  the 
school  and  go  into  competition  with  workers 
of  sight. 

At  this  time  large  numbers  of  former 
students  of  the  school  are  "making  good." 
The  state  is  recognizing  the  ability  of  the 
blind,  and  many  have  been  given  positions 
in  state  offices  as  stenographers  and  tele- 
phone operators. 

Dr.  Bolotin  humorously  said  that  if  the 
broom-making  course  had  been  thorough 
when  he  attended  school,  he  would  probably 
not  be  a  physician  now. 

He  spoke  of  Mr.  Woolston  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient school  manager  that  he  has  ever 
known.  The  present  superintendent  has  a 
keener  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  blind 
than  any  former  head  of  the  school,  he 
added.  And  Mr.  Woolston  was  not  in  the 
room  to  hear  this  compliment. 

At  this  point  in  our  "visit,"  I  will  say, 
rather  than  interview,  Mrs.  Bolotin  men- 
tioned the  delight  of  the  doctor  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  haunts  at  the  school. 
"When  he  heard  the  children  sliding  down 
the  banisters  this  morning,  we  wanted  to 
join  them,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Bolotin  met  a  woman  at  the  school 
who  had  cared  for  him  as  a  tot  of  five  years 
old.  He  has  been  away  twenty  years,  but 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school  as  he  saw  it 
when  a  youth,  remains. 

The  physician  had  a  real  mission  in  com- 
ing back  to  Jacksonville.  As  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Social  and  Mutual  Advance- 
ment Association  for  the  Blind,  he  was  here 
to  confer  with  Superintendent  Woolston 
regarding  the  purchase  of  a  circulating 
library  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  puchased 
by  the  state  of  Illinois.  An  appropriation 
of  i|)2,000  a  year  is  expected  to  be  asked 
from  the  legislature. 

The  physician  is  pleased  over  the  change 
from  the  plain  Braille  system  of  books  for 
blind  to  the  revised  Braille.  It  is  another 
advance  in  the  evolution  of  the  handi- 
capped. , 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  blind  people 
in  this  country  are  craving  something  more 
to  I'ead.  Most  books  so  far  printed  in 
Braille  are  text  books.  There  is  little  fic- 
tion and  books  of  interest  to  be  had  by  the 
blind.    The  association  which  Dr.  Bolotin 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Reported  by  Evelyn  Nickerson 


Nettie  Farthing  has  a  smile  for  every  one, 
no  matter  where  you  see  her. 

— o — 

Edith  Wilhelm  was  very  glad  to  get  a 
nice  picture  of  her  two  cousins. 

— o — 

Edna  Kupfer  enjoys  playing  with  her  doll 
which  her  mother  sent  her  for  Christmas. 
— o — 

Ethel  Christie  recsived  as  many  pretty 
Christmas'  pressnts  as  any  of  the  little  tots. 
— o — 

Lillian  Pouliott  will  have  to  write  to  her 
mother  and! ask  for  some  morte  dresses  soon. 
— o — 

Mary  Bubnash)  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock 
over  her  new  ring,  and  we  don't  blame  her 
either. 

— o — 

Mona  Fraziei^  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
time  to'  come  for  her  mother)  to  pay  her  lan- 
other  visit. 

— -o — 

Adele  Chinadle's'  cheeks  are  always  as 
red  as  a  strawberry  just  after  she  has' wash- 
ed hfer  hair. 

— ^o — 

Helen;  Johnson  hoped  that  her  sister 
would  come  to  see  her';  during  the  holidays 
but  she  didn't. 

— o — 

Fay  Redmond  was  looking  for  ' some  sort 
oi;  Indian  costume  for*  Christmas,  but  she 
didn't  geti  it. 

— o — 

Hazel  Pearson  is  always  ready  to  tell  on 
any  of  her  little  ones  when  they  get 
into  mischief. 

— o — 

Roberta  Trask  is  :  always  writing  letters 
She  doesn't  forget  to  write  to  hen  home 
folks  every  week. 

— o — 

Esbell  Phelps  is  learning  to  read  and 
write  now.  We  hope  that,  she  will  improve 
more  and'  more  each  day. 

— 0 — 

Lilly  Aho's  eyes  bulged  out  of  her  head 
when  Santa,  Claus  rolled  a  beautiful  doll 
buggy  to  her  Christmas  eve. 

— o — 

Rubv  Nadir  keeps  her  bairl  ribbons  much 
better  than  she  used  to.    That's  right.  Ruby, 
take  good  care  of  your;  ribbons.  i 
— o — 

Mf>y  Yae^er  was  very  much  surprised  to 
hearVtbat  her  old  classmate  Beulah'..  Dengel 
was  married  on  December  18th. 

— o — 

Ma-ine  Bragg    receives    a  great  many 
letters  and  v/ritesi  about  as  many'  as  she 
receives.    She  is  always  wiiiting  letters. 
— o — 

Nola  Whimery  is  expecting  to  be  put  in- 
to a  higher  c'ass  soon.  She  is  verv  an-ioua 
for  the  time  to  come.    Study  hard,  Nola. 


Ida   Biavaschi     could   hardly     wait  for 
Santa  Claus  to  get  down  the  chimney  so 
she  could  ask  him  for  her  doll.    She  certain 
ly  appeared  delighted  when  she  received  it. 
— o — 

Gertie  Smidt's  father  spent  several  days 
with  her  at  Christmas  time.  He  brought 
her  many  nice  presents.  They  had  a  fine 
visit. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen  received  more  "eats"  for 
Christmas  than  any  other  child  iu  school 
Don't  eat  too  much,  Velma,  so  that  you  will 
be  sick. 

— o — 

Montana  Parr's  brother  came  to  see  her 
the  day  before  Christmas  and  heri  mother 
the  day;  after.  Shp  was  very  glad  to  see 
them.        ^  . 

— o — 

Bessie  McPherson  was  about  one  of  the 
proudest  girls  in  school  when  she  opened 
her  package  and  found  a  beautiful  wrist 
watch. 

— o — 

Stephania  Telarski  is  a  new  girl  who 
entered  school  recently.  She  is  contented 
and  happy  and  is  having  a  merry  time  with 
the  other  little  girls. 

— o — - 

Margaret  Barrick  was  very  '  much  dis- 
appointed at  Christmas:  time,  as;  she'  was 
expecting  her  parents  to  spend ,  Christmas 
with  her  and  they  did  not  come. 

— o — 

Evelyn  Nickerson  received  two  nice  silk 
dresses  and  a  ten  pound  box  of  candy.  She 
ate  so  much  of  the  candy  that  she  visited 
her  bed  the  day  after  Christmas. 

— o — ■ 

Mary  Maine    is  now    wearing  glasses. 
She  looks  very  funny  in  them,  but  her  eyes 
are  getting  much  better.    We   hope  that 
she  will  have  no  more  trouble  with;  them. 
— o — 

Helen  Park  was  very  much  disappointed 
when  she  couldn'ti  go  home  for  Christmas. 
Never  mind,  Helen.  It  will  not  be  very  long 
until  June  when  we:  shall  all  go  home. 

— o — 

Helen  Chinadle  is  now  complaining  that 
her  new''  shoes  hurt  her  feet.  Helen,  you 
should  have  discovered  that  when  you  first 
tried  them  on.  It  is  too  late  now  to  send 
them  back. 

— o — 

Evelyn  and  Fay  Nickerson  received  a 
visit  from  their  father  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  He  came  the  day  before  Christ 
mas  and  remained  until  the  day  after. 
They  enjoyed  the  visit  very  much. 

— o — 

Elsie  Davis  was  called  home  on  account 
of  the  series  illness  of  her  baby  brother. 
We  all  sympathize  with  her  and  hope  that 
her  brother  may  soon  recover  and  that  she 
may  speedily  return  to  school.  We  miss 
you,  Elsie. 

— o — 

Mary  Sayers'  Christmas  package  was  late 
getting  here,  but  it  arrived  the  next  day. 
Of  course  Mary  was  somewhat  disapnointed 
not  to  receive  it  when  the  others  did,  but 
it  is  better  late  than  never.  She  was  very 
much  pleased  when  she  receive  it. 


Continued  on  Page  6 
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On  the  first  of  January  1921,  Dr.  Warren 
Robinson  passed  away  at  a  sanitarium  in 
Savannah,  Mo. 

Dr.  Robinson's  death  calls  another  of  the 
"Old  Guard."  He  was  a  familar  figure  at 
the  conventions  where  he  was  always 
interested,  especially  in  the  trades.  We 
shall  miss  him  greatly. 


Our  run  of  measles  has  our  hospital 
filled  so  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
doctors  have  not  been  able  to  come  this 
month;  however,  they  will  be  over  before 
long,  we  hope.  Dr.  Eddy,  our  dentist  came 
over  twice  to  do  what  he  could  outside  of 
the  hosiptal.  He  relieved  some  suffering 
and  is  ready  to  come  again  if  it  is  necessary 
But  his  regular  visit  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  our  hospital  is  clear. 


We  are  rather  proud  of  our  pigs,  out  at 
the  ranch.  About  fifty  are  or  are  about  to 
be  ready  to  butcher.  But  the  eighty  little 
fellows  which  are  from  three  days  to  three 
weeks  old  will  have  to  wait  for  our  next 
school  year.  They  are  hearty  and  growing 
fast  and  we  intend  to  do  our  best  to  save 
them  all.  They  take  quite  a  lot  of  feed  but 
are  well  worth  it  and  the  work  of  caring  for 
them  when  you  consider  the  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  pork. 


Our  old  friend,  Tom  Northy,  whom  many 
will  remember,  went  to  France,  but  returned 
without  a  wound  other  than  one  received 
from  cupid's  arrow.  He  married  the  daugh 
ter  of  a  French  nobleman,  so  he  writes  us, 
and  is  living  happily  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  His 
seven  months  old  baby  seems  to  be  boss  of 
the  family. 

 o  

METHODS  IN  COLORADO  SCHOOL 

In  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
11,  Superintendent  Argo  has  this  to  sav 
with  reference  to  methods: 

"The  Colorado  School  is  conservation  on 
the  question  of  methods.  In  these  days  of 
destructive  criticism  in  all  lines  of  educ- 
ational work,  when  the  human  race  has 
discovered  that  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  past  was  wrong,  and  only  that  which 
is  new  is  right,  it  seems  wise  to  stand  still 
a  moment  and  catch  one's  breath,  even  at 
the  expense  of  being  called  a  "has  been," 
and  a  back  number." 


In  the  schools  for  the  deaf  the  war  of 
methods,  oral  verus  manual,  is  on  to  stay 
for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  a  group 
that  seems  to  believe  that  the  deaf  cannot 
be  really  educated  or  truly  happy  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  sign  language.  Without 
it  they  are  as  bees  without  stings,  as  sold- 
iers without  guns,  as  angels  without  wings. 
Without  it  the  grace  and  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  life  are  entirely  wanting,  and  a  dull, 
prosaic  existence  is  all  that  is  left. 

On  the  other  hand  is  a  group,  increasing 
rapidly  in  size,  that  believe  the  sign  lang- 
uage an  invention  of  the  devil  to  cheat  the 
poor  deaf  out  of  the  rightful  heritage — 
speech,  and  the  ability  to  read  it.  To  this 
groups  the  eyes  may  be  so  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully substituted  for  the  ear  that  the 
latter  might  have  been  dispensed  with  in 
fashioning  the  human  body.  Some  of  this 
group  believe  that  the  ability  to  mechanic- 
ally manipulate  the  organs  of  speech  carries 
with  it  a  knowledge  of  language  and  reason- 
ing powers,  hence  they  would  bend  every 
engery  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
spoken  word. 

There  is  a  third  group  working  without 
much  noise  but  just  as  deadily  in  earnest 
as  the  other  two.  These  do  not  believe  the 
sign  language  will  secure  entrance  into  the 
Elvsian  fields  for  its  possessor,  nor  con- 
sign him  to  hades.  They  know  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  cases  or  deafness  where 
the  eye  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
ear  to  the  extent  of  reading  miscellaneous 
speech  and  where  the  voice  will  never  be 
acceptable  to  the  general  public.  With 
these  the  question  of  the  waste  of  time 
that  could  be  used  in  securing  an  education 
in  those  branches  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  some  profitable  business 
is  a  serious  matter  and  no  mere  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  will  suffice. 
The  best  good  of  the  deaf  as  a  whole  and 
the  deaf  individual  as  a  whole  is  the  end 
to  be  attained.  The  Colorado  School  hopes 
it  may  be  counted  a  worthy  member  of  this 
group." 

NOTE:  —  We  say  Amen  to  this. — Ed. 

 o  

Mr.  Stork  made  a  pleasant  visit  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Ms.  Juluis  Erickson,  of 
St.  Paul,  Tuesday  evening,  December  14, 
and  left  them  a  grand  present — twin  baby 
boys.  Mother  and  boys  are  doing  just  fine. 
Heartiest   congratulations   to  them. 

— The  Companion 
^H)TE: — Mrs.   Erickson  was  formely  our 
Miss  Mary  McCoy. 

 — o  

GERSON— OLSON 
Congratulations  for  John  Gerson  and  Effie 
Olson.  They  are  to  be  married  on  the  30th. 
of  December.  John  Gerson  is  a  former 
student  of  this  school  and  Effie  Olson,  a 
former  student  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  deaf.  After  they  are  married,  they 
will  go  to  Seattle  and  California  on  a  honey- 
moon, then  return  to  Tacoma  to  live. 

— The  Washingtonian 

 o  

NEW  YEARS. 
On  New  Years  morning  we  awoke  at  half 
past  six.  Then  we  got  up  and  dresse'l. 
Then  we  cleaned  up  our  rooms  as  we  did 
not  have  breakfast  until  seven  thirty. 
After  breakfast  we  washed  the  dishes,  and 
then  went  to  our  rooms  and  did  what  we 
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pleased.  Some  of  the  girls  wrote  letters, 
and  some  did  other  things  but  I  tatted  near- 
ly all  the  day. 

We  went  to  dinner  at  half  past  twelve. 
We  had  a  good  dinner  but  not  such  a  variety 
of  food  as  we  had  on  Christmas  or  Thanks- 
giving. After  dinner  some  of  the  girls  went 
skating,with  Misses  Miller  and  Sturdevant. 
I  did  not  go  but  went  to  sleep  for  a  little 
while.  We  had  supper  as  usual  in  the 
dining  room. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  all  went  to  the  gymn- 
asium and  played  games  for  an  hour  or  more 
Then  we  had  light  refreshments.  After 
which  the  little  ones  went  to  bed  and  we 
older  pupils  danced  until  half  past  ten.  We 
had  a  jolly  time.  — Edith  Wilhelm. 

 o  

BIRTHDAY  DAY. 

January  tenth  was  Billy's  birthday.  He 
was  twelve  years  old.  Mrs.  Taylor  gave 
him  a  party.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  the  hostess 
and  Billy  was  the  guest  of  honor.  The 
other  guests  shook  hands  with  him  and  said, 
"1  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day."  Billy  said,  "Thank  you.  Maxine, 
Roberta,  Helen  and  Lilly  served  the  refresh- 
ments which  were  chocolate  marshallows, 
cookies  with  white  icing,  and  Johnathan 
apples.  The  napkins  were  white  with  yel- 
low rosebuds.  Billy  thanked  Mrs.  Taylor 
very  much  for  the  party. — Alivn  Lien. 

 o  

PLAY 

What  is  play?  The  majority  of  peopl?> 
are  at  sea  when  it  comes  to  really  knowing 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  these 
people,  it  may  seem  like  an  useless  bit  of 
poetry.  But  play  must  certainly  serve 
some  great  purpose,  for  there  has  always 
been  play  in  the  world,  and  had  it  been  of 
no  value,  it  would  not  have  survived  every- 
where today. 

In  general,  'play  is  the  expression  of 
energy  left  after  necessities  are  satisfied."' 
Most  of  the  work  of  the  world  could  be 
made  play —  it  is  just  the  spirit  in  which 
one  does  a  thing  that  detrmines  whether 
it  is  work  or  play.  But  play  is  unconcious 
work — it  is  grinding  hard  work,  but  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  it  as  such.  Why?  Because 
pleasure  enters  into  play,  and  to  get  the 
most  good  out  of  anything,  there  must  be 
real  joy. 

The  most  serious  thing  a  child  engages 
in  is  play,  and  it  must  be  seen  to  that  this 
instinct  is  well  developed,  for  it  is  thru  the 
playing  of  games  that  the  child  learns  many 
of  the  important  lessons  of  life.  The  most 
important  training  is  in  the  developement 
of  the  will;  they  who  are  not  attentive  or 
alert  are  completely  transformed.  The 
sense  preceptions  are  sharpened.  Child- 
ren that  are  selfish  learn  not  to  monopolize. 
Thev  also  learn  to  take  defeat  in  the  right 
spirit. 

And  so  play,  as  a  method  of  recreation 
and  physical  training,  is  unsurprassed.  It 
is  in  play  that  we  see  the  child  as  he  really 
is.  The  child  that  makes  the  best  grades 
in  school  is  t!">e  c'lild  th^t  niays — one  that 
plays  with  vim — why?  Because  thru  play 
his  mind  is  made  clearer,  he  thinks  quicker, 
he  has  confidence  in  himself  a  nd  he  is  able 
to  accomplish  his  work  in  one-half  the  time 
that  it  takes  his  companion  who  merely  sits 
and  watches. — The  Lone  Star 


P.  H.  BROWN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  P.  H.  Brown  Literary  Society  held  Its 
regular  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec- 
ember 23,  instead  of  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  25,  because  the  latter  day  was 
Christmas.  All  the  members  were  present 
except  Elsie  Davies  who  had  gone  home  and 
Edith  Wilhelm  who  was  sick.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  Lily  Mattson  acted 
as  Secretary. 

The  roll  call  was  responded  to  by  each 
member  repeating  a  maxim  or  proverb. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  following  program 
was  then  given: 

Story — "The  Wall  of  Snow". ...Mary  Sayers 

.Jokes   -   Mary  Main 

Declamation — 'O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem' 

  Bessie  McPherson 

Dialogue— "Receiving  and  Giving"  arranged 

by  Elsie  Davies  and  May  Yaeger. 
Story — "How  Andy  Helped  to  Capture  the 

Redcoats,"   Nola  Whinnery. 

.Jokes,   —   Helen  Park 

Nola  Whinnery  and  Helen  Park  took  part 
in  the  program  again  because  they  did  not 
do  well  on  the  last  program.  We  found 
that  Nola  didn't  do  any  better  than  she  did 
before.  So  we  agreed  to  suspend  her  from 
the  society.  Miss  Carver  was  on  duty  and 
gave  no  criticism.  She  said  that  our  pro- 
gram was  good.  Archie  Randies  led  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Society  adjourned  to  meet 
Jan.  8th,  1921. 

Lily  Mattson,  Secretary  Pro.  Tem. 


The  P.  H.  Brown  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  Dec- 
ember 11,  with  all  the  members  present  with 
exception  of  Mary  Maine  who  was  absent 
on  account  of  sickness.  The  roll  call  was 
responded  to  by  repeating  the  names  of 
Senators.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Then  1  took  up  the  matter  of  the  report  of 
the  last  banquet.  The  question  discussed 
was  as  to  whether  Olive  Goldizen  who  was 
Secretary  at  the  time,  should  write  the  re- 
port of  the  banquet  or  not.  All  the  members 
said  that  she  should  do  so.  So  I  have  written 
a  nice  letter  to  her  asking  her  to  write  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Then  we  proceeded  with  our  program 
which  was  as  follows: 

Story,  "The  Little  Scot  Lad's  Dream,   

Nola  Whinnery 

Jokes,  Helen  Parks 

Riddles,   Lilly  Mattson 

Dialogue,  "My  Old  College  Days"  ...Archie 
Randies  and  George  Drinville. 

Miss  Buhrer  who  was  on  duty,  acted  as 
ouv  critic.  She  said  that  two  members  of 
society  did  not  do  their  parts  well,  and  that 
we  should  alwavs  do  o"v  rc^r^^o  i^roii  qs. 
possible.  The  two  members,  Helen  Parks 
and  Nola  Whinnery,  will  again  take  part  in 
the  next  program,  at  the  next  meeting. 

Some  of  us  told  stories.  Elsie  Davies  led 
us  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  we  adjourned 
to  meet  in  two  weeks. 

—Edith  Wilhelm,  Sec'y. 
 0  

Clara  Johnson  Luaby,  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  a  homestead  in  Montana,  has  been  work 
ing  for  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Tillinghast 
at  the  School  for  Deaf  at  Salem,  Oregon  and 

certain  bachelor  in  the  peninsula  is 
happy.  — The  Journal 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Reported  by  George  Drinville 

Lewis  Howard  is  enjoying  driving  his  new 
Kiddie  car  which  he  received  for  Christmas. 

— o— 

Bmil  Bennet,  our  new  little  deaf  boy  is 
doing  well  in  his  school  work. 

— o — 

Maurice  Schoenberg  is  getting  very  fat 
since  he  came  to  school. 

— 0 — 

Frank  Amann  is  very  proud  that  he  has  a 
new  baby  brother.  He  is  anxious  to  see  him 
when  he  gets  home  next  summer. 

— o — 

Robert  Baumgartner  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed because  his  supervisor  told  him 
to  stay  in  the  house,  on  account  of  the  severe 
wind  and  the  cold. 

— ^0 — 

Arthur  Thomas  and  Loraine  Baker  are 
still  chums.  They  play  together  like  little 
lambs. 

— o — 

Clarence  Wilson  is  the  Devil  in  our  print- 
ing office  now. 

— o — 

Alvin  Lien  likes  to  play  basket  ball.  May- 
be he  will  be  a  star  player  when  he  grows 
up. 

— o — 

Chester  Patrick  was  very  much  surprised 
Avhen  his  brother,  Henry  came  here  for  a 
visit. 

— o— 

Fulton  Herbold  is  now  in  the  hosiptal 
enjoying  the  measles.  He  is  improving  very 
lapidly. 

— o — 

ffay  Nickerson  was  very  much  pleased  to 
receive  a  visit  from  his  father  during  the 
holidays. 

— o — 

Harry  Schoenberg  has  gained  rapidly  in 
weight  since  he  came  to  school.  He  weighs 
1.16  pounds. 

— o — 

Rudolph  Pospisil  is  a  new  pupil.  He 
went  to  school  in  Nebraska  for  two  years 
several  years  ago. 

— 0 — 

Oliver  and  Billy  Burns  recently  received 
a  letter  from  their  mother  saying  that  she 
will  see  them  soon. 

— o — 

Henry  Barker  is  anxiously  waiting  for 
spring  to  come  so  that  he  can  play  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

-^0 — 

William  Yaeger  is  becoming  skillful  in 
drawing  mountain  scenes.  He  may  become 
a  famous  artist  some  day. 

— o— 

Adolph  Renner  tries  to  get  100  in  his  les- 
sons. We  congratulate  him  upon  his  effort 
and  hope  he  will  succeed. 

— o — 

Edwin  Seller  is  crazy  to  read  the  maga- 
zines. He  is  much  fonder  of  reading  them 
than  of  doing  his  school  work. 

— o— 

Robert  Remington  is  acting  as  a  press 
feeer  now.  1  think  he  likes  to  be  a  press- 
man better  than  to  be  a  compositor. 


Floyd  Post  struts  like  a  peacock  because 
he  got  a  package  from  home.    He  wore  his 
new  suit  to  Sunday  School  last  Sunday. 
— o — 

Delos  Vandecar    enjoyed    spending  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  his  parents  who 
live  only  a  short  distance  from  Boulder. 
— o — 

Leylan  Wood  had  a  nice  time  at  home 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  He  return- 
ed to  school  the  Monday  after  New  Years. 

■ — o— 

William  Gilliam  is  a  new  deaf  boy  nine 
years  old.  He  has  never  been  in  a  deaf 
school  before,  and  is  congenitally  deaf.  His 
father  brought  him  in  from  Pony  a  few  days 
ago. 

— o — 

Ole  Olbu  says  that  he  is  really  afraid  to 
meet  Dr.  Examination  the  last  week  of  this 
month.  However  he  will  try  to  do  so  well 
that  he  will  pass. 

— 0 — 

John  Nagel  seems  to  be  lonesome  without 
Walter  Herbold  who  has  been  confined  to 
the  hosiptal  with  the  measles.  John  can 
hardly  wait  until  Walter  is  released,  so  that 
they  can  be  together  again. 

 o  

CHRISTMAS 

December  124th  we  had  a  holiday,  as  the 
teachers  needed  the  time  to  decorate  and 
arrange  the  tree  in  the  gym,  and  get  ready 
for  distributing  the  presents.  All  of  our 
packages  were  put  around  the  tree. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  assembled  in  the  gym 
to  receive  our  presents.  Soon  after  we  were 
seated,  Santa  Claus  came  down  the  chimney 
All  the  children  clapped  their  hands  to  see 
him.  Then  he  wished  us  all  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  shook  hands  with  all  of  us,  and 
started  the  teachers  to  distributing  our 
presents.  Then  he  went  away.  After  they 
had  all  been  distributed,  we  went  to  our 
dormitory  and  unwrapped  our  packages. 
We  were  all  very  happy. 

The  next  morning  we  got  up  at  about  four 
o'clock  to  look  at  our  presents  again.  We 
did  not  have  breakfast  until  seven  thiriy 
After  breakfast  we  went  around  to  look  at 
each  other's  presents  and  those  of  the 
teachers  and  officers.  We  were  all  very 
well  remembered. 

We  had  dinner  at  one  thirty  consisting  of 
potatoes,  celery,  gravy,  pickles,  turkey, 
chicken,  peas,  sweet  potatoes  bread  and 
butter,  cranberry  jam,  dressing,  mince  and 
apple  pie.  We  all  had  all  we  could  eat. 
Then  we  girls  did  up  the  dining  room  work, 
and  took  a  snooze.  Some  of  the  girls  helped 
Mrs.  Taylor  make  sandwiches  for  the  even- 
ing party. 

We  did  not  have  any  supper  in  the  dining 
room,  but  we  assembled  in  the  gymnasuim 
where  we  had  refreshment  consisting  of 
that  we  played  games  until  nearly  nine 
o'clock  when  the  little  folks  went  to  bed, 
while  older  ones  stayed  and  danced  until 
nearly  eleven  o'clock.  We  all  had  a  very 
fine  time,  but  were  v^rv  tire'l. 

We  also  had  a  holiday  on  Monday.  Sever- 
al of  us  g'rls  an-1  boys  we^it  s'':ating  with 
Misses  Miller  and  St  irdev.^nt  on  the  rivers 
Altogether  we  had  a  most  enjovable 
Christmas,  frr  which  we  vn'sh  to  thank  all 
the  teachers  and  officers  who  helpe*^  to  give 
us  this  excellent  time. — Evelyn  Nickerson. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 


Audrey  Mitchell  writes  Braille  letters  to 
her  relatives  back  in  Ohio  and  they  are 
pleased  to  get  them. 

— 0 — 

Margaret  Dickinson  is  quite  proud  of  the 
pretty  boudoir  cap  she  received  for  Christ- 
mas.   It  is  just  what  she  wanted. 

— o — 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  were  very  glad  to 
receive  a  letter  telling  them  that  their 
mother  was  improving.  They  hope  she  will 
soon  be  out  of  the  hospital. 

Ernest  Watt  received  a  nice  Christmas 

letter  and  some  good  things  from  home.   „  

— o — 

Bert  Goodwin  received  two  checks  and  he  w   C    BRYANT  SOCIETY 

is  saving  part  of  the  money  for  the  Society  ,       v,  • 

The  socitey    held  its    regular  business 

 Q   meeting  December  4th.    All  the  members 

John  Selon  is  now  able  to  read  in  the  were  present  and  responded  to  roll  call. 
Second  Reader  and  hopes  to  finish  it  by  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
jyjjg  read  and  approved.  The  following  business 
 Q   was  then  transacted — the  By-Laws  and  Con- 
Hugh  Shields  sent  greeting  cards  to  many  stltution  were  read,  the  motion  that  officers 
of  his  little  friends  and  received  many  in  be  elected  every  month  was  killed,  a  corn- 
return  mittee  was  appointed  tor  the  selection  ot 

Q   society  pins.    After  this  a  new  member^ — 

Pat  Callahan  was  quite  surprised  to  re-  ^^\^^  Swanson  was  taken  into  the  society, 

ceive  a  Braille  letter  from  one  of  his  Mis-  ^  ^e  society  then  adjourned  with  the  sing- 

soula  friends.  '"S  ot  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner.' 

— o —  — — — 

The  blind  boys  thank  the  teachers  and  The  society  met  December  18th  and  after 

officers  for    the    kind    remembrances    at  roll  call  carried  out  the  following  program: 

Christmas.  Piano  solo— March  Facile  Rummel 

— o—  Hugh  Shields 

Harold   Ferguson  received   a   box   from  Recitation— "I  Shall  Not  Live  in  Vain" 

home  with  some  handerchiefs  and  new  ties.   Dickinson 

Harold  was  quite  proud  of  them.            "  Bert  Goodwin 

— o —  Piano    solo — Etude  No.  6    Streabbog 

Herman  Spoelder  is  so  good  in  Jiis  gym-  Herman  Spoelder 

nasuim  work  that  Miss  Sturdevant  had  him  Recitation — "Keep-a-Goin"   Stanton 

show  the  little  deaf  boys  how  to  turn  sum-  Margaret  Dickinson 

mersaults.  Piano  solo — Fountain   .  Bohm 

— o —  Frank  Hefferon 

Frank  Hefferon,  Charles  Kauffman  and  After  a  social  hour  with  Miss  Russell  on 

Jacob  Roberts  were  generously  remembered  duty,  the  society  adjourned  until  the  first 

at  Christmas  time  by  their  friends,  Miss  Saturday  in  January. 

Melvina  Socville  of  Chicago.  Sophia  Opell,  Secretary. 

— o — 

Robert  Gohn  was  pleased  to  have  a  visit  

from  his  uncle,  Mr.  Richard  Vickers  of 
Butte.  Mr.  Vickers  had  been  to  Helena  and 
stopped  off  on  the  way  back. 


Conlinucd  from  Page 2 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Louise  Neilson,  Reporter 


Louise  Neilson  is  looking  for  a  visit  from 
some  of  her  home  folks  soon. 

— o — 

Ethel  Keeland  received  a  lovely  silk  dress 
for  Christinas.  She  wore  it  Christmas 
night. 

— o— 

Hilda  Swanson  is  working  hard  with  her 
school  work  and  doing  much  better  than 
she  used  to. 

— o — 

Sophia  Oppel  enjoys  her  long  talks  over 
the  phone  with  her  home  people.  It  is  nicer 
than  getting  letters. 

— o — 

The  girls  were  pleased  with  the  gifts  they 
received  from  the  teachers  and  officers  and 
they  wish  to  thank  them. 


represents  is  endeavoring  to  secure  more 
reading  material  to  place  in  a  circulating 
library. 

Wednesday  morning  the  interesting  visit- 
or addressed  pupils  at  the  state  school,  en 
couraging  them  in  their  fight  for  education 
and  employment.  He  drew  comparisons, 
of  the  blind  with  the  Gauls,  held  down  iu 
progress  by  the  Romans,  and  of  the  colored 
race  not  long  ago  freed  from  slavery.  Ed- 
ucation of  the  blind  has  been  a  matter  of 
evolution,  he  told  them. 

Articles  pertaining  to  the  life  work  of  Dr. 
Bolotin  have  appeared  in  the  American  and 
other  magazines. 

Dr.  Bolotin  does  not  consider  his  rise 
from  a  poor  blind  boy  to  a  prominent  spec- 
ialist as  unusual.  He  believes  that  with 
sentiment  toward  the  handicapped  changed 
by  the  World  war,  the  children  of  today 
will  not  have  to  fight  for  a  hold  as  he  did. 
(Clipped  from  the  Jacksonville  Courier.  By 
the  way  Jacksonville,  Illinois  is  the  home 
town  of  two  of  our  teachers,  Misses  Sorrells 
and  Russell.) 


Children  s  ^age 

BY  MISS  SADIE  LILLARD. 


THE  SNOW  MONTH. 

J  foi-  the  second  winter  month, 
Whose  days  so  blithe  and  merry 
To  storm  or  sunshine  sparkle  by; 
Across  the  changing  winter  sky, 
Like  jolly  chickades  they  fly — 
THE  SNOW  MONTH— JANUARY !- 


-Sel. 


JANUARY  BIRTHDAYS 


Janurary 


I  (1735)  Paul  Revere. 

4  (1642)  Isaac  Newton. 

10  (1737)  Ethan  Allen. 

II  (1754-  Alexander  Hamilton. 

11  (1825)  Bayard  Taylor. 

17  (1706)  Benjamin  Franklin 
19  (1809)  Robert  E.  Lee. 
19  (1812)  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
22  (1788)  Lord  Byron. 
22  (1562)  Francis  Bacon. 
25  (1759)  Robert  Burns. 
29  (1843)  William  McKinley. 


JACK  FROST 

Jack  Frot  is  a  roguish  little  fellow, 
When  the  wintry  winds  begin  to  blow, 
He  flies  like  a  blue  bird  through  the  air, 
And  he  peeps  though  the  little  cracks  every 
where. 

He  makes  little  girls  say,  "Oh!  Oh!  Oh!" 
And  he  makes  little  boys  say,  Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

Bat  when  we  kindle  up  a  nice  warm  fire, 
Then  Jack  Frcst  is  compelled  to  retire. 
So  up  the  chimney  skips  the  roguish  boy, 
And  all  the  children  clap  lor  joy. 
For  he  makes  little  girls  say,  'Oh!  Oh!  Oh!' 
And  he  makes  little  boys  say,  'Oh!  Oh!  Oh!' 

— Selected, 


THE    RUNAWAY  PONY 

Yesterday  my  pony  ran  away.  I  had  not 
ridden  him  for  a  long  time  and  he  was 
feeling  frisky.  1  left  the  barn  door  open 
nnd  before  1  reached  the  noiise,  out  he  ran 
with  a  jump.  He  came  toward  me  and  I 
lipld  my  hand  out  to  touch  him.  Did  he  let 
me?  No,  indeed!  Down  went  his  head, 
up  went  his  heels  and  away  he  ran. 

When  he  reached  the  corner  of  our  ranch 
he  stopped  and  began  eating  grass  as  if  he 
indended  to  be  good.  1  ran  to  get  there  in 
time  to  chase  him  in.  But  he  was  too  wise 
lor  that.  I  never  could  corner  him.  He 
ran  through  the  garden,  he  ran  over  the 
lawn,  he  ran  up  and  down  the  orchard. 
The  harder  1  ran,  the  hotter  I  got.  The 
hotter  1  got,  the  angrier  I  became.  The 
nngiier  1  became,  the  more  the  pony  teased 
iiie.  Finally  1  gave  up.  What  did  that 
pony  do?  Run  away?  He  trotted  up  to 
thR  harn  (h)or.  smelled  it,  snorted  a  bit, 
walked  in,  and     began     eating.    When  I 


reached  the  barn  he  looked  at  me  with  a 
wicked  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  if  to  say, 
"Young  man,  it  doesn't  pay  to  get  angry. 
You  see  I  intended  to  be  good  all  the  time." 

Now  what  would  you  do  with,  a  rascal  like 
that? — Selected. 


THROWING  SNOWBALLS 

One  snowy  day  in  January  Frank  wanted 
to  play  in  the  yard.  He  put  on  his  wool 
cap,  his  very  heavy  coat,  and  his  warm 
mittens.  He  went  out  of  doors  and  made 
snowballs.  He  saw  James  walking  down 
the  street.  He  threw  the  snowballs  at  him 
One  ball  missed  James.  It  hit  an  old  man. 
It  knocked  his  hat  off.  Frank  ran  out  into 
the  street.  He  picked  up  the  old  man's  hat 
and  gave  it  to  him.  He  said,  "I  am  sorry." 
The  old  man  was  not  cross.  He  smiled  and 
said,  "It  is  all  right.  I  was  a  boy  once  my- 
self." 

Then  Frank  and  James  threw  snowballs 
at  each  other.  They  were  careful  not  to 
hit  anyone  else. 


ELLEN'S  KITTEN 

Santa  Glaus  brought  Ellen  a  real  kitten. 
Ellen  was  glad  for  she  had  no  brothers  nor 
sisters  and  she  was  often  very  lonesome. 
She  named  the  kitten  Fluffy  for  it  looked 
like  a  little  soft  white  ball,  Ellen  played 
with  Fluffy  every  day.  She  tied  a  blue 
ribbon  around  the  kitten's  neck. 

One  day  she  pulled  Fluffy's  tail.  Fluffy 
scratched  her  on  the  hand.  It  bled.  Ellen 
cried  and  ran  to  her  mother.  Her  mother 
felt  sorry.  She  tied  up  her  hand.  Her 
mother  said,  "Kitty  has  very  sharp  claws. 
You  must  be  careful  and  not  hurt  her 
again." 

Have  you  a  cat? 


FIDO 

This  morning  Fido  came  to  the  door  and 
barked  for  he  was  very  hungry.  When  he 
saw  me  he  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  to  beg. 
What  did  f  do?  I  gave  him  some  bread 
which  he  ate  very  slowly  as  if  it  did  not 
quite  suit  him.  When  the  bread  was  all 
gone  he  sat  up  once  more.  Then  he  began 
rolling  over  until  1  brought  him  a  bit  of 
cake.  He  ate  this  quickly  as  if  it  tasted 
better  than  the  bread,  but  even  this  was 
not  enough.  He  ran  around  and  around 
me  barking  and  begging  until  T  gave  him  a 
sjucer  of  milk.  He  liked  this  very  much 
and  in  no  time  drank  it  all  iip.  He  still 
wanted  his  dessert.  He  laid  down  and 
played  he  was  dead.  When  1  threw  him  a 
bite  of  meat  he  woke  up  quickly  and 
sv/allowed  it  all  at  once.  I  held  a  hoop  up 
there  for  him  to  jump  through.  Sometimes 
he  does  not  like  to  do  this,  but  this  morn- 
ing he  did  it  three  or  four  times.  The 
rascal  had  seen  a  bone  in  my  hand.  When 
at  last  1  gave  it  to  him,  he  ran  off  wagging 
his  tail.  He  had  the  very  best  dog — dessert 
in  the  world. — Selected, 


Regulations  Concerning 
AdiTiission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  whore  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
and  pupils  are  not  ahowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  Presidenc,  the 
change  would  be  lor  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "Scliool  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana. 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  Of 


FRUITS 
GROCERIES 
DRY  GOODS 
FOOTWEAR 
HATS 


HAY. 

GRAIN 

HARDWARE 


REASONALE  PRICES 
COURTEOUS  ATTENTION 
PROMPT  SERVICE 


;g5 

i 


UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

MERCHANDISE 


New  and  Nitty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 

Furnishings. 
Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps. 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

Staple    and  Fancy 

Groceries. 
Aluminum,      China  and 
Tinware  Shelf  Hardware 
and  Cutlery. 
Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 
Fresh   Fruit   in  season. 
Come    and    examine  the 
Goods. 


